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attention and interest, a vast amount of literature being here overlooked. 
But, since Dr. Colvin follows Titehener and Stout in this field, his work 
can not fail to be good. For classes working in applied psychology, edu- 
cational principles, or the theory of study and learning, the book can not 
well be neglected. For the practical teacher, likewise, much practical in- 
formation and a great many sound directions are given. Further com- 
ment on Professor Colvin's book seems unnecessary, inasmuch it is now 
considered a standard, and is in the hands of most of the progressive stu- 
dents of education. 

Felix Arnold. 
New York City. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. January, 1915. 
Sensations of the Alimentary Canal (pp. 1-57) : Edwin B. Boring. - 
Warmth, cold, mild pressure, heavy pressure, electrical, alcohol, hydro- 
chloric acid, oil of peppermint, mustard and pepper stimulations. The 
esophagus is sensitive to all the above stimuli. The rectum responds to 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid, but the mechanical stimulations call for de- 
fecation. The anus is sensitive to all stimuli. A Note on the Retention 
of Acquired Capacities (pp. 58-67) : F. L. Wells. - A number of tests 
were repeated after five and two years had elapsed with the result that the 
processes had slowed up very much which, in practical life, is often 
equivalent to what is known as " making mistakes " or " forgetting." On 
Psychology as a Science of Selves (pp. 68-198) : Josephine Nash Curtis. - 
A thorough analysis of Miss Calkins's self-psychology is presented. 
James's views of the self are clear, but do not apply to Miss Calkins's 
self which is considered inferior, ineffective, and inconsistent. An Ex- 
perimental Study of Sensory Suggestion (pp. 99-129) : A. S. Edwards. - 
Visual, smell, taste and temperature, auditory and tactual suggestions 
were given. All but hearing and touch are highly effective. Psycho- 
analysis and the Study of Children and Youth (pp. 130-141) : Dr. O. 
Pfister, translated by F. M. Smith. - The differences in the opinions of 
psychoanalists are really complementary to each other. Exaggerated 
views will be smoothed down and much good will come to child study. 
Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
On the Localization of Pure Warmth Sensations (pp. 142-150) : F. L. 
Dimmick. -The average errors are greater for warmth than for touch. 
Form versus Intensity as a Determinant of Attention (pp. 150-151) : L. 
G. Meads. - A crude method is presented for judging the attention value 
of light forms versus light intensities. The Determination of the Limens 
of Single and Dual Impressions by the Method of Constant Stimuli (pp. 
152-157) : E. J. Gates. Booh Notes (pp. 158-159). 

Henning, Hans. Ernst Mach als Philosoph, Physiker, und Psycholog. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1915. Pp. xviii + 
185. 5M. 
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Ladd, George Trumbull. What Ought I to Do ? New York : Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1915. Pp. vii + 308. $1.50. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society held on January 4 "Pro- 
fessor C. Lloyd Morgan read a paper on ' Notes on Berkeley's Theory of 
Esse.' The well-known doctrine of Berkeley, that esse is percipi, finds 
expression in recent philosophy in what Professor Perry has named the 
' ego-centric predicament.' A comparison was made between Berkeley's 
attempt to account for continuity by the theory of continuous existence 
within the mind of God, and the attempts of the new realism to relate 
sensibilia. It was suggested that the distinction between relatively per- 
ceptual cognition and the higher order of knowledge which involves con- 
ceptual terms could be best expressed by applying the term ' meaning ' to 
the former, and the term ' significance ' to the latter. Significance, then, 
indicates a higher level of meaning. Probably all presentations from in- 
fancy onwards carry some fringe of significance. A presented fact which 
carries significance is in relation to some term within the sphere of our 
thought, which we may call a supposal, and that which answers to the 
significant term in the order of nature is what we call a truth. When 
there is a supposal in mind, it has the relation of reference, more or less 
valid, to some truth in the order of nature to be interpreted. 

" After noticing Berkeley's nominalism and his constant tendency to 
advance from his earlier position and develop the notion of spiritual sub- 
stance, Professor Lloyd Morgan suggested finally that the solution of the 
problem of continuity might be found in a threefold order of relatedness — 
physico-spatial, vital, and psychical. Each was a mode of scientific ex- 
planation, the question of source not being involved. As each new order 
was reached an added character entered into the relation and became ef- 
fective. The higher always implied the lower, but to invert the order was 
impossible. 

" This was in keeping with the essential spirit of Berkeley's philosophy. 
It was his merit that he applied his principles consistently ; and while he 
proclaimed that every effort which can be naively observed or significantly 
interpreted is dependent on the Eternal Spirit as the ultimate source of 
all that exists, he left to science, as he understood it, a perfectly free hand 
to pursue its investigation of phenomena on its own special lines." — 
Athenwum. 

A course of six lectures on the international crisis in its ethical and 
psychological aspects has been inaugurated at Bedford College, London. 
This course has been arranged by the council of Bedford College in coopera- 
tion with the Committee of Imperial Studies of the University of Lon- 
don. At the first lecture Viscount Haldane was in the chair and Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick spoke on the morality of strife in its relation to the war. 
Lectures will also be given by Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. A. C. 
Bradley, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Professor Stout, and Dr. Bernard Bosanquet. 



